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“THE MYSTERIOUS WAYS” 


HORTLY after the first World War, young man 
the newly reconstituted Poland became acquainted 
with the books Thomas Hardy. They soon enslaved him, 
they have many other readers. put it, “the mor- 
bid and grand vision Hardy gnawed young and in- 
experienced heart, and vowed ever fate should take 
England, see the Hardy Then came 
another war. Poland was overrun. The young man escaped, 
and after wandering “many distant lands” made his 
way England and there enlisted the British army. 
soon had donned his new uniform, was assigned 
for duty spot which had been military camp, 
back the days the ancient Romans. And 
first thing saw was statue Thomas Hardy. That Provi- 
dence had brought begin first day’s soldiering 
where the poet The Dynasts lived gave cause 
meditate pleasurably upon the mysterious ways the Ar- 
chitect the Universe. Here was, Hardy’s town....” 
Just about the time that the words here quoted were ap- 
pearing the New Statesman and Nation, London, June 10, 
1944, Colby undergraduate was taking last look May- 
flower Hill. had just visited the Treasure Room where 
the Hardy Collection stored. joined his regiment (the 
385th Infantry) not far from the banks the Mississippi, 
and from there his movements must remain hidden the 
records the War Department. Eventually, set foot 
foreign soil, and, like the Polish soldier, looked about him. 
He, too, found himself the Hardy country! The regi- 
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ment’s mess sergeants whetted their knives for carving the 
Christmas turkey near the spot where Tess the 
villes had once used knife Alec D.! 

And now another June arrives. Hardy’s birthday, June 
the fifth since his provides suitable occasion 
for devoting issue this Quarterly his memory. The 
articles here printed come—if not from the four corners 
the earth, least from three them. Mr. Richard Rowley, 
who sends his Thomas Hardy,” the edi- 
tor the Mourne Press, Newcastle, Northern Ireland. 
Professor Cline, who has recently been reading Colby 
College Monograph No. member the English De- 
partment The University Texas. And Dr. Marguerite 
Roberts Dean Women and Assistant Professor Eng- 
lish McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
are happy have Ireland, Texas, and Canada join 
observing the birthday Thomas Hardy. 


MEMORIES THOMAS HARDY 


ROWLEY 


WENTY years ago, used visit Thomas Hardy 
occasionally Dorchester, when stayed there with 
some relations, who were friends his. afternoon with 
Hardy was delightful experience. Although was then 
very old man, was bright and alert and much in- 
terested his contemporaries ever; and was mod- 
est, unaware his own great fame, kind, natural, 
and unaffected, free from jealousy and envy, that lis- 
ten him, and talk him, was inspiration. 
was more curious know how other writers worked, 
than discuss his own methods. But, once, when told him 
that friend, the Irish poet “A.E.,” believed that his 
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poems were dictated him angels, Hardy smiled rather 
sadly, and replied: 

“Inspiration may all very well, but you want 
write poetry, you must sit your desk regularly many 
hours day, with pen and paper hand grocer 
attends his counter. You must there, waiting for the 
call, although you may not write line.” 

also told that made practice writing out 
the first draft poem prose. Afterward hammered 
into verse-form “and that sweat and agony,” said. 
Curiously enough, read Life Yeats, that 
later years made his first draft prose.* 

One morning, about two years before Hardy’s death, 
made pious pilgrimage Came Churchyard, visit the 
grave William Barnes, the Dorset poet who had been 
great friend Hardy’s, though was considerably his 
senior. Hardy was great lover his poems, and they 
merited his love, for Barnes was true poet. found the 
grave somewhat neglected and the grave-stone overgrown 
with lichen. walked back Dorchester, resolved 
the local stone-cutter and commission him clean 
the head-stone. journey took past the avenue 
Hardy’s house. There encountered Mrs. Hardy, who was 
returning from the town. told her had been down 
Came and that was going visit the Dorchester stone- 
mason. “Would you mind asked you not to?” she said. 
must have looked somewhat surprised, for she added: 
“Mr. Barnes was dear friend husband’s. sure 
would give him pleasure, were allowed charge him- 
self with such pious task.” once agreed the sugges- 
tion, saying that such service would come better from one 
Dorset poet another. 

Professor William Haller, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has called the editor’s attention the fact that Ben Jonson 
followed similar practice. See Notes Ben Jonson’s Conversations 
with William Drummond Hawthornden (London, Shakespeare So- 


ciety, 1842; 26): “His opinione verses: That wrott all his first 
prose, for his Master, Cambden, had learned him.” 
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Even old age, Hardy’s conversation gave hint 
the underlying pessimism and melancholy his nature. 
was cheerful, quietly humorous, and very much inter- 
ested life and human beings; and was not the least 
bucolic. was essentially finished and well-bred man 
the world. had very charming manners, warm and 
cordial, and not too formal. always made feel that 
was really glad see me, and invariably pressed 
return. have known good many the big men 
day. There were few them who did not disappoint, 
closer view. But Hardy never disappointed even en- 
thusiast like myself. always seemed live 
highest ideals him, and did so, simply, naturally and 
without effort. was much too great pose. 


“THE MAYOR CASTERBRIDGE” 
AND WIFE-SALE ENGLAND 


ONE who has ever read The Mayor Casterbridge 
can forget its startling beginning the sale wife 
her husband. That Hardy not inventing incident 
which had counterpart the social fabric the period 
have the novelist’s own testimony the preface the 
edition The Mayor: “The incidents narrated arise 
mainly out the real history the town called Caster- 
Moreover the words Henchard, the husband, “It has 
been done why not here?” offer evidence 
that Hardy was aware that the Dorset incident was not 
isolated one. 
Students social history know that, among the ignorant 
people England former times, wife-sale was familiar 
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practice. Edward Vaux, Church Folk Lore (London, 
2nd ed., 147), cites two examples wives sold 
husbands during the nineteenth century. One was led 
the market with halter around her neck and sold for half 
According Vaux, was thought that the halter 
and the sale the open market-place legalized the trans- 
action. The purchaser led the woman home, distance 
twelve miles, the halter, and she was reported per- 
fectly contented with the arrangement. The other woman 
was bought publican for two-gallon jar Plymouth 
gin. Vaux believed her still alive 

Rebekah Owen, Hardy’s American friend, became in- 
terested wife-sale the result her reading The 
Mayor. Her copy the novel, now the Colby College Li- 
brary, contains the records ten actual attempted sales 
wives husbands; but all except one, whose source 
not given, date after 1850—well after the time the ac- 
tion The Mayor. 

footnote the social history the period, should 
like add Miss Owen’s examples sprightly account 
wife-sale which took place Carlisle about the time 
represented the beginning The Mayor Casterbridge 
exact, three years later and eight years before Hardy’s 
birth. There evidence that the novelist knew this 
event, though would indicate that real life wife-sales 
were less unusual than most readers The Mayor would 
guess. 

The account the Carlisle sale was printed the Lan- 
caster Herald for April 21, 1832, and was reprinted week 
later the Bucks Herald. reads follows: 


SALE WIFE HER HusBAND CARLISLE 


Saturday the 7th instant, the inhabitants this city 
and the adjoining districts, were highly amused during the 
greater part the day, witnessing the sale, rather auc- 
tion wife, her husband, which for the novelty 
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created, well for the interest excited every be- 
holder, induces detail the particulars for the gratifica- 
tion our readers and the public large. Joseph Thomp- 
son, the subject our present remarks, resides small 
village about three miles from this city. rents farm 
about acres, and was married Hexham, the 
year 1829, his present wife. She spruce, lively, buxom 
damsel, apparently not exceeding years age, and ap- 
peared feel pleasure the exchange she was about 
make. They had children during their union, and that, 
together with some family disputes, caused them mutual 
agreement come the resolution finally parting. Ac- 
cordingly, about o’clock, they entered this city, and im- 
mediately after, the bellman was sent round give public 
notice the sale, which was take place 
this announcement consequently attracted the notice 
thousands, and the appointed time the market-place was 
the object they came behold. She appeared above the 
crowd standing large oak chair, surrounded many 
her friends, with rope halter made straw, round 
her neck; she was dressed rather fashionable country 
style, and appeared some advantage; she wore leghorn 
bonnet, trimmed with crimson ribbons, her hair rich 
ringlets, flowing underneath, white muslin gown neatly 
flounced and trimmed, handsome pattern thread lace 
cap, bosom pin, with rich silk Canton crape shawl. 
husband, who was also standing elevated position 
near her, immediately proceeded put her for sale, 
and spoke nearly follows:— 

have offer your notice wife, 
Mary Anne Thompson, otherwise Williamson, whom 
mean sell the highest and fairest bidder. Gentlemen, 
her wish well mine part for ever. She has been 
only bosom serpent. took her for comfort, and 
the good house, but she has become tormentor, 
domestic curse, night invasion, and daily devil, (great 
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laughter). Gentlemen, speak truth from heart, when 
say, may God deliver from troublesome wives and frolic- 
some widows, (laughter). Avoid them the same you 
would mad dog, roaring lion, loaded pistol, cholera 
morbus, mount Etna, any other pestilential phenomena 
nature. Now have shewn you the dark side wife, 
and told you her faults and her failings, will now intro- 
duce the bright and sunny side her, and explain her 
qualifications and goodness. She can read novels, and milk 
cows; she can laugh and weep with the same ease that you 
could take glass ale when thirsty: indeed, Gentlemen, 
she reminds what the Poet says women general 


Heaven gave women the peculiar grace, 
laugh, weep, and cheat the human race. 


She can make butter and scold the maid, she can sing 
Moore’s melodies, and plait her frills and caps; she cannot 
make rum, gin, whiskey, but she good judge the 
quality from long experience tasting them. therefore 
offer her, with all her perfections and imperfections, for the 
sum Fifty Shillings.” 

After hour two spent pleasantness this sort, 
she was last purchased Henry Mears, pensioner, re- 
siding the suburbs this city, for the sum gos. and 
New Foundland dog. The happy couple immediately left 
town together, amidst the shouts and huzzas the multi- 
tude, which they were joined Thompson, who, with 
the greatest satisfaction and good humour imaginable, pro- 
ceeded put the halter, which his wife had taken off, 
round the neck his New Foundland dog, and then pro- 
ceeded the first public-house, where spent the re- 
mainder the day, indulging the effusions Bacchus, 
and repeatedly exulting his happy release from bondage. 
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FARCES AND PIRACIES 
MRS. FISKE’S 


MARGUERITE ROBERTS 


IFTY years ago Thomas Hardy was reported 

“busily engaged upon the dramatization Tess the 
The New York Critic stated: task 
giving him deal trouble and Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
consulted every one time Hardy gave Forbes 
Robertson and Mrs. Campbell the rights Tess but they 
let the time-limit expire. Mrs. Campbell explained 
New York April 1937, wanted play Tess 


the D’Urbervilles, but the first thing knew gave the 
play Mrs. Fiske.” 


Thus was Minnie Maddern Fiske who introduced 
Hardy’s character the stage. Her opened the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, March 1897. Its 
tremendous success reflected two now-forgotten farces. 


Tess the Vaudevilles the New York Sun, March 25, 1897, 
said: 


Marie Dressler, Frederick Backus, Frederick Clifton, and Phillips 
unite the Pleasure Palace comical assault current drama, 
which they style musical and farcical spasm and which they give 
the title the Vaudevilles.” Messrs. Backus and Clifton are re- 
sponsible respectively for the words and music the songs, and with 
Miss Dressler act the sketch, while the fourth assistant wrote the 
sketch. For several minutes after has begun there suggestion 
the Hardy novel the play that has been made from it, and Miss 
Dressler seen housemaid caring for room shared author 
and composer. She seen hold and put down duster, but after 
this convincing exposition the fact that she servant, she gets 
her more important duty the establishment, which act the 
author’s play and sing the composer’s music. She makes comical 
affair singing new composition with which she pretends un- 
familiar, bending over her accompanist and counting time loudly. 
When she comes interpret the untried drama she Tess and her 
companions are Angel Food and Alec Stoutenbottle. Leading 
the murder scene, Angel Food shouts Tess, “We must split, 
going Brazil, Indiana,” and departs frenzy. Alec sends out 
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from the wings mocking laugh many horse power, Tess sharpens 
bread knife with corrugated edge her shoe and disappears the 
direction the laughter. big racket indicates that she using the 
knife, and she staggers in, brandishing the weapon. She has not had 
time half way across the stage when Alec steps enquire 
dead. Being assured that has been killed, walks back, and 
Tess reaches bureau and drops the knife behind it. sight blood 
her hand she capers agony for moment, and then, opening 
drawer frantically, hides the telltale stain with boxing glove. the 
entrance officer she collapses the floor surrender, whereat 
the officer removes his uniform, and the three burlesquers wind 
with selection from the composer’s opera. swell apartment 
Cherry Hill the scene action, and lawless the hodge-podge is, 
makes Miss Dressler’s more effective than did the inning 
songs and recitations that she has been having. 


The take-off Mrs. Fiske’s most tragic scenes with the 
knife, the glove, and the officer are, course, too obvious 
need pointing-out. Philadelphia, another farce, Tess 
Darbyville was very popular. The Philadelphia Record, 
January 25, 1898, carried this story: 


Tess Darbyville began the second week its highly successful run 
the Eleventh Street Opera House last night. Baby Tess, bulky 
Mr. Woods provoked roars laughter, and the antics Hughey 
Drugherty, Alf Gibson, and Kane delighted the large audience. 
Rarely has more laughable sketch than Tess Darbyville been 
acted this theatre. 


Perhaps there better indication the dramatic ap- 
peal Tess the than that given the large 
number unauthorized versions. Mrs. Fiske and Harper 
Brothers suppressed some through legal means, but for 
more than forty years American actresses have played Tess, 
authorized not. 

Rebecca Warren, presented Melville Raymond, 
played Lorimer Stoddard’s version Tess the Columbia 
Theatre Boston February 1904. The Boston Evening 
Transcript, February 1904, said her: 

“She was especially convincing when, the second act, 
after her marriage Angel, she played the part the 
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happy bride, and the rapid change from joy sorrow, 
when she learned that her new husband had not found and 
read the letter she wrote her confession, was poignant 
with the pain she expressed face and figure. Her despair 
when Angel left her affected her hearers, who paid her the 
tribute appreciative silence. well done was the pas- 
sage Alec’s lodgings, where she, the faithless wife, com- 
pelled bear the insults her master, anguish and tor- 
ture, the stinging rebukes the man who has tired her 
the former expressed without the aid words, the latter 
repelled with tragic scorn; these fitted the exacting scene 
well that, whatever may Miss Warren’s defects the 
part, she still amply praised for her endeavor and 
its 

When Mary Lawton, stock company the Castle 
Square Theatre, Boston, played Tess the same arrange- 
ment September 1905, the Boston Evening Transcript, 
September 19, 1905, said that she had difficult task, 
following Mrs. Fiske. Lawton too often mechan- 
ical, and although she shows training, not the training 
the school experience. Throughout the earlier acts 
she was disappointing, and was only during few mo- 
ments her scene with Alec when returns intoxicated, 
and her utterance ‘Marion,’ when she learns that her 
friend has lied her, that she rose the demands the 
part.” 

California Tess appeared least three times between 
1909 and 1936. not know whether the last presenta- 
tion was piracy not, but Mrs. Fiske must have still 
had the American rights 1909 and through 1910. 
January 18, 1909, Isabelle Fletcher played Tess Lib- 
erty Playhouse, Oakland, California, with the 
Players. And under the direction Fred Butler, Evelyn 
Vaughan played Tess, February 28, 1910, San Francisco, 
with the Alcazar Stock Company, which Belasco and 
Mayer were proprietors. 

The last record have been able find California 
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performance May 19, 1936. From the arrangement 
acts and scenes seems that this play may have been given 
from Hardy’s version used London and Dorsetshire. The 
introduction the playbill is, however, ambiguous: 
play another Day—a Drama out the past, pre- 
sented the manner which Hardy wrote it—a play not 
modern people, but simple Wessex Country folk liv- 
ing they lived the Nineteenth Century.” 


THE ASSOCIATES’ YEAR WATERVILLE 


Colby Library Associates have this year enjoyed 

distinguished series addresses visiting scholars 
and members the Colby faculty. October 20, 1944, 
Professor Elizabeth Manwaring, Wellesley College, spoke 
“The Romantic Garden.” Her illustrated lecture traced 
the development English landscaping from the classi- 
cal style the early eighteenth century free and often 
fantastically romantic fashion. November 17, Profes- 
sor Pottle spoke “Scott and Boswell: Study Mem- 
ory and Imagination.” His address described another as- 
pect the shift from neo-classic romantic taste. De- 
cember Professor William Haller, Columbia Univer- 
sity, delivered scholarly address Areopagiti- 
ca: for the Liberty unlicens’d Printing,” celebration 
the three hundredth anniversary Milton’s great treatise. 
January 1945, Librarian Rush and Professor Samuel 
Green spoke the opening loan-exhibition the 
“Fifty Books the Year,” American books outstanding 
physical excellence selected the American Institute 
Graphic Arts. Mr. Rush opened the exhibition, and Mr. 
Green spoke “Artistic Aspects Bookmaking.” 
February 16, Dr. Howard Roman, Harvard Univer- 
sity, gave critical interpretation the distinguished poet 
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Rainer Maria Rilke, and March Professor Gordon 
Smith presented critical discussion the poems Paul 
Valéry. April 13, Mr. Kermit Schoonover, Harvard, 
gave lecture “Arabic Literature,” illustrated early 
Persian books and manuscripts lent Finally, 
May 11, Professor Katherine Gatch, Hunter College, 
gave delightful address “Shakespeare and Shaw.” 

The Class-of-1941 Book Prize for 1945 was awarded 
Georgia Brown. Last year’s winner, Frances Shannon, 
sent from the earnings her first year out college 
increase the size the 1945 prize. 


THE FIRST TEN YEARS THE 
COLBY LIBRARY ASSOCIATES 


Freperick 


would gratifying could claim some originality 

organizing the Colby Library Associates, but the fact 
that merely adapted Colby system which think 
was evolved Yale, and which certainly had been suc- 
cessful operation there for some years before 1935. ob- 
ject was stress publicly modest way Colby’s claim 
vitally interested culture and scholarship time 
when strenuous campaign for building funds was tend- 
ing temporarily make the public think that the college 
was interested only externals. was belief that the 
Mayflower Hill drive would itself strengthened con- 
stant reminders that the buildings were only means 
end, and course hoped was initiating something that 
could carry with change principle after Mayflower 
Hill had been attained. From being associated with Yale 
during period when gifts unprecedented amounts were 
being received, thought could see that matters that 
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sort you are always gathering fruits from seeds planted 
thirty forty years before; other words, that the sub- 
stantial benefactors college give terms what they 
have been made undergraduates feel the greatest 
needs the institution be. The ostensible and imme- 
diate object the Associates was add the Library 
budget fund for the purchase important books 
rather limited interest, especially books that would enable 
members the faculty and occasional undergraduates 
carry research, but was never expected that should 
raise large amount money our modest annual sub- 
scriptions. The more important goal was build slow- 
and without pressure group serious and loyal alumni 
who could counted testify with increasing clarity 
the central importance the library institution 
learning. that could accomplished, had doubt 
that might live see the library Colby possession 
really generous income and outstanding general col- 
lection. 

The task would have been pretty much hopeless 
had not had something worth talking about begin with. 
The general collection, view the amount money 
spent it, was surprisingly sound, and the special 
Hardy collection had group books which was be- 
ginning attract very wice attention. had not only the 
Hardy collection but also the man who assembled it: one 
the shrewdest, ablest, and most persistent library col- 
lectors the country. How Professor Weber managed with 
the funds his disposal get that amazing lot books to- 
gether will never quite explicable. him also, and 
not the Colby Library Associates, that owe the fine 
Robinson collection and the most striking our other 
gifts rare books and manuscripts since the Associates 
were founded. hope there will never any tendency 
forget that the huge task pulling the library out ob- 
scurity was his accomplishment, and that climbed 
the wagon after began roll. 
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After became trustee the college kept preach- 
ing the importance the library until decency had 
something about it. experiment decided try 
get together twenty-five alumni friends the college 
who would willing subscribe five dollars apiece. 
this point fellow-trustee Edward Stevens gave ex- 
pert and generous help. distinguished librarian himself, 
chairman the Trustees’ Committee Library and 
founder the Friends the Colby Library, knew bet- 
ter than anybody else who was likely support such 
project. response appeal for short list alumni 
and others who might approached charter members, 
sent what was probably the best list prospects 
that any solicitor ever had work with, requesting that 
himself entered Number One, position has al- 
ways retained. started down the list, writing personal let- 
ters could find the time, and soon had twenty-five. 
held our organization meeting the Librarian’s office 
Commencement 1935. Dr. Stevens came and brought 
Charles Hovey Pepper (another charter member), and 
Dean Marriner came with me. The five elected 
cers. was president, Dean Marriner vice-president, and 
Professor Weber treasurer. 

For some years continued the same way, trying in- 
crease list twenty-five each year. meant writing 
good many letters, but there was never anything like gen- 
eral solicitation. Once, got list all the graduates the 
college who had gone graduate and professional 
schools and sent appeals the first half the alphabet. 
The returns were almost flat zero. found, had sus- 
pected, that worked much better wrote only alumni 
that knew who were recommended other 
members. did not succeed adding twenty-five each year, 
but 1941 had got the membership one hundred. 
The correspondence that time had got beyond me, and 
turned over Mr. Rush most the labor soliciting 
memberships. regretted deeply losing the personal in- 
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timacy the former relationship, and have tried send 
personal notes acknowledgment memberships were 
reported me. This year, with secretarial help, 
badly behind, but hope catch before the end June. 
was inevitable that the organization grew, would be- 
come more impersonal: fact, its healthy and continuing 
growth demanded that before too long relax the parental 
bonds and let the organization prove that could shift 
for itself. 

was hope from the first that undergraduate 
group might ultimately formed, 
and this was accomplished the officers Waterville 
1938. Such groups, made solely book-collectors and 
bookish students, are likely precious and anemic. 
was wisely decided create instead general undergradu- 
ate group interested addresses literary subjects, and 
make the whole thing informal and social possible. 
The success the scheme has greatly exceeded expec- 
tations. From what have heard and seen should con- 
clude that the Library Associates are the most vital general 
undergraduate organization the campus. Regular meet- 
ings are held with interesting speakers, many them from 
beyond the campus; the general public invited, and the 
attendance excellent. Since this where get the seeds 
planted, may well prove that the undergraduate group 
the most important portion the Associates. Certainly 
can pleased here having succeeded venture 
which other colleges have attempted with discouraging re- 
sults. 

For the Colby Library Quarterly owe another great debt 
Professor Weber. Other organizations like ours had 
periodicals, and was eager found one. held inflexibly 
the position that part the money raised mem- 
bership subscriptions should used finance machinery 
for raising more money: that all except for trifling 
outlay for postage should spent for books. are per- 
haps the only organization the kind the country that 
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has never printed any letter-heads. was conviction 
that good part the resistance that alumni funds run 
into due not unjustified suspicion the part 
those solicited that too much the money raised goes 
support elaborate machinery and too little gets 
through the proposed beneficiary. finally made pro- 
posal which found irresistible: that all the work 
editing and raise all the necessary funds himself per- 
sonal appeal. The arrangement outrageously unfair, for 
the magazine has undoubtedly increased our membership, 
and becoming more and more the normal means so- 
licitation. its excellence, need only point the 
high praise has received literary columns throughout 
the country. hope several readers this article, when they 
learn the real state affairs, will moved offer Profes- 
sor Weber some financial assistance. 

have stressed much the long-term plans the As- 
sociates that may seem have disparaged the immediate 
results. Actually, very proud the books have 
purchased. should obvious that group which began 
with twenty-five members and now has something like five 
times that number cannot ten years have raised any co- 
lossal sum. But have received nearly four thousand 
dollars, exclusive the sums contributed for the support 
the Quarterly, and during the ten years have purchased 
233 volumes) and manuscripts, prices 
ranging from $203.23 eighteen cents. The card-catalogue 
the library begins already reflect significantly the re- 
sults our labors. Our book-plate will become more and 
more noticeable the shelves succeeding decades pass. 
May all, the end our first ten years, wish ourselves 
very happy birthday and unlimited longevity? 


